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UDUBON had now fairly started on 

the journey which was ultimately to 
lead him to the successful accomplishment 
of his great work; but the way before him 
was long and difficult, and his triumph 
came only after years of delay and disap- 
pointment. Nothing but his indomitable 
energy enabled him to conquer the obsta- 
cles and discouragements which at every 
step stood in his way. 

He reached Philadelphia April 5, 1824. 
Here he made the acquaintance of a num- 
ber of men who were his fast friends ever 
afterward. Chief among these were Sully, 
the painter; Prince Charles L. Bonaparte, 
the ornithologist; Le Sueur, the natural- 


-ist; Dr. Harlan and Mr. Edward Harris. 


Here, too, he met his old friends Rosier 
and Joseph Mason. He at once began to 
look for an engraver who should reproduce 
on metal his drawings of birds, but was 
quite unsuccessful. In the meantime he 
supported himself by giving lessons in 
drawing. The Prince of Canino expressed 
his doubt about the possibility of properiy 
engraving the plates in this country, and 
recommended that the work should be done 
abroad. Unable to accomplish anything in 
Philadelphia, he went to New York, having 
with him letters of introduction to persons 
residing there, but his efforts to find an 
engraver were quite as unsuccessful as they 
had been in Philadelphia, and though he 


received much kindness, and his drawings 
were everywhere admired, he soon became 
discouraged and started for Albany to pre- 
sent letters to De Witt C: Clinton and Dr. 
Beck. Both of these gentlemen were ab- 
sent, and as his funds were getting low, he 
determined to see Niagara, and then to re- 
turn South. His comments on the then 
villages of Rochester and Buffalo read 
curiously to-day. Of the former he says: 
“Five years ago there were but few build- 
ings here, and the population is now five 
thousand;” and of Buffalo: “This village 
was utterly destroyed by fire in the war of 
1812, but has now about two hundred 
houses, a bank, and daily mail.” 

After a few days at Niagara Falls, Audu- 
bon sailed from Buffalo for Erie, Penn., 
and proceeded thence on foot to Mead- 
ville, Penn. Here his money gave out, 
and he took steps to replenish his purse 
by portrait painting, and with his usual 
success. Proceeding southward to Pitts- 
burgh, he spent a month there, collecting 
birds and making drawings, and toward the 
end of October started down the Ohio ina 
skiff. Rainy weather, however, soon put 
an end to this mode of traveling, and at 
Wheeling he sold his skiff and took passage 
in a keel boat for Cincinnati. Here he 
was obliged to borrow money to get to 
Louisville, and before long he determined 
to return to Bayou Sara, open a school, and 
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defer the pursuit of his ornithological pro- 
ject until he had accumulated sufficient 
money to carry out his plans. It was late 
in November when he reached Mr. Percy’s 
plantation at Bayou Sara, and once more 
held in his arms his beloved wife. It was 
not long before he had established classes in 
dancing and fencing, which brought him a 
considerable income, which, with the savings 
of Mme. Audubon, enabled him to foresee 
a successful issue to: his great ornithologi- 
cal work. 

In May, 1826, having left his wife and son 
at Bayou Sara, Audubon sailed for England 
on the ship Delos. The voyage, though 
interesting, as shown by the journal, was 
uneventful, and on the 2oth of July Audu- 
bon landed in Liverpool. On presenting 
some of his letters he was received with 
great cordiality, and was introduced to 
many eminent people, all of whom admired 
his work and seemed anxious to aid him. 
He exhibited his drawings at the Liverpool 
exhibition, and afterwards at the Royal 
Institution, and received about £100 as the 
result. From Liverpool he proceeded to 
Manchester, where his drawings were again 
placed on exhibition. 

On October 25 the naturalist left Man- 
chester for Edinburgh, where his stay was 
a succession of brilliant successes and his 
work met with instant appreciation. Here 
he almost at once made the acquaintance 
of literary and scientific men who were ina 
position to be of the greatest assistance to 
him. Such were Professor Jameson, Dr. 
Knox, Mr. Francis Jeffrey, Sir William Jar- 
dine, Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson 
(Christopher North), Lord Elgin, Mr. Selby, 
the ornithologist; the Earl of Morton, Dr, 
Brewster and many others. As elsewhere, 
his drawings attracted great attention in 
Edinburgh, and a committee from the Royal 
Institute of Edinburgh offered him the use 
of their rooms for the exhibition of his 
drawings. He soon received an offer from 
Mr. Lizars, an engraver, to publish the first 
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number of his “Birds of America,’’ with life- 
size figures, and the work was at once put 
in hand. Inthe meantime the exhibition 
of his drawings was bringing him in some 
money. His portrait was painted and placed 
on exhibition, Professor Wilson wrote an 
article about him and his work, for Black- 
wood's Magazine, and the whole town was 
talking of him. The first proofs of the 
initial number of his work were ready late. 
in November, and in December some of 
them had been colored and seem to have 
delighted him. All the while he was paint- 
ing with energy, and preparing papers on 
the habits of various birds. 

Toward the close of his stay in Edin- 
burgh, in March, 1827, Audubon issued his 
prospectus, and the courage and hopeful- 
ness of the man are well shown by the 
tone of this document. As his wife says: 
“He was in a strange country, with no 
friends but those’ he had made within a 
few months, and not ready money enough 
in hand to bring out the first number pro- 
posed, and yet he entered confidently on 
this undertaking, which was to cost over a 
hundred thousand dollars, and with no 
pledge of help, but on the other hand, dis- 
couragements on all sides, and from his 
best friends.” 

After leaving Edinburgh, Audubon vis- 
ited a number of manufacturing towns and 
secured a few subscribers at £200 each. 
At length he reached London, and here he 
was niore successful. Here he met Mr. 
Havell, the engraver, who finally carried 
through his great work to its completion. 

In June, 1828, he received letters from Mr, 
Lizars, his Edinburgh engraver, intimating 
that there were difficulties in the way of 
completing the work then, and an arrange- 
ment was made with Mr. Havell for color- 
ing the plates in London. The work was 
now fairly under way, for subscriptions had 
been liberally taken in London, the King 
and the Duchess of Clarence being among 
the subscribers there. 


THE 


HE Purple Martin is the largest of the 

swallow tribe. He is also one of the 
most useful of this extremely serviceable 
group of birds. Not only does he destroy 
vast numbers of hurtful insects, but from 
his ready adaptability to changed con- 
ditions, and his willingness, if encouraged, 
to make his home on or near man’s dwel- 
lings, he becomes the guardian of the 
poultry yard. No hawk or owl or eagle 
is daring enough to approach a farmhouse 
where one or more pairs of this courageous 
and swift-winged species are rearing their 
broods. If a bird of prey, ignorant of the 
presence of these protectors, comes near 
to see what opportunity there may be to 
pick up one of the young chickens that 
are wandering about the door yard, the 
Martins discover him at once, and sally 
forth with angry twitterings, to give battle 
to the intruder. Their powerful wings 
bear them swiftly toward their enemy, who, 
too late, turns to fly. ‘They easily overtake 
him, and dart down from above, buffeting 
him savagely. The intruder wastes no 
time in trying to give battle to his small 
but dreadful assailants, and with all the 
speed that he can command, hurries to 
the nearest shelter. When he reaches the 
woods or some thicket into which he 
plunges, the victorious Martins rise high 
in air, and side by side, calling to each 
other with notes of triumph and congratu- 
lation, wing their way back to the home 
which they have so boldly defended. 

But the Martin is not a quarrelsome 
fellow at all. He is just a sturdy, hard- 
working citizen of the bird world, who is 
determined to stand up for what he con- 
siders his own rights, and who is afraid of 
nothing that flies. Sometimes when he 
arrives from the south in April, he finds 
that the home in which he reared his 
brood last summer has been taken posses- 
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sion of by a pair of bluebirds or perhaps 
by English sparrows. If this is the case, 
he prepares without loss of time to eject 
the usurpers, and he usually succeeds in 
doing this very easily. Then he pulls out 
and throws to the ground all the material 
that has been brought into the chamber by 
the previous occupants, and goes calmly 
ahead with his own housekeeping arrange- 
ments. It is rather an amusing spectacle 
to see a conquering Martin, perched in the 
entrance of his home, chattering threaten- 
ingly at a lot of sparrows, who sit about 
abusing him with all the strength of their 
small lungs, but quite powerless to do 
anything to help themselves. 

The Purple Martin arrives from his 
winter home, far to the south of the 
United States, early in February, and soon 
spreads over the whole of the country, 
reaching the falls of the Ohio, according 
to Audubon, about March 15, and New 
York about the middle of April. 

Before the settlement of this country, 
the Martins reared their young in holes 
in the trees, or in rocks, and even now, in 
wild regions, they make use of the holes 
excavated in trees by the woodpeckers. 
Often, however, the farmers, appreciating 
the services rendered by this useful bird, 
put up houses for it, and these are occu- 
pied by the same colony year after year. 
The birds dwell together in the utmost 
harmony, and seem never to quarrel among 
themselves. 

Their nests are prepared soon after their 
arrival and are simple affairs of dried grass, 
just enough to keep the four or six white 
eggs from resting on the floor of the house. 
When the young are hatched the old birds 
are kept very busy suppiying food to the 
yawning throats that ever cry for more. 
Some observations made by Mr. O. Wid- 
mann, of St. Louis, and published several 
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years ago in the Forest and Stream, give an 
idea of the unceasing way in which the 
old birds perform this labor, and of the 
vast number of insects—many of them 
hurtful—which are destroyed daily by a 
pair of these useful birds. Writing from 
St. Louis under date of July 2, 1884, he 
says: 

It may be interesting to many of your readers to 
know more about the family cares of our birds. In 


order to firid out how often young Martins are fed 
by their parents, and at what times the principal 
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day, and the young Martins may well call it their 
dinner. 

After this the parents took a well-deserved rest, 
but when the sun neared the horizon they were all 
off again, preparing for supper, which was not so 
hearty as one might expect. 

As a rule, the older the birds in the nest, the 
oftener they are fed, and from the size of the insect 
which the parents bring, the age of the young may 
be judged. 

The youngest birds are fed at longer intervals with 
crushed insects, mostly small beetles, from the craw. 
About a fortnight old, they are fed from the bill 
with soft insects of the size of large flies; but insects 
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during an entire day, June 24, from 4 A. M. till 8 brought. When four weeks old, large dragon- 


P. M., marking every visit of the feeding parents, 
males and females, separately. 

The Martins began hunting at 4:15, but no food 
was brought until 4:30. 

The accompanying table shows that our young 
Martins had to put up with a light breakfast, but the 
visits became more and more frequent as the sun and 
mercury climbed up, and reached their liveliest time 
between g and 10 A. M., 7. e¢., lunch time. After 
that a lull was noticeable, broken only by an ap- 
proaching storm, which brought new life into the 
feeding business, but for a short time only, and to be 
reduced to a minimum during the light rain, 1:25 to 
2:45. Even after the rain had ceased, little feeding 
was done until the sky begun to clear up and the sun 
reappeared; 

From that moment the number of visits swelled 
with great rapidity, and kept me hard at work for 
over an hour, It was the substantial meal of the 


flies, grasshoppers and butterflies make the principal 
food. The young Martins do not leave their box 
until they are six weeks old. 

The table itself needs no further explanation, 
except that the occupants of the sixteen boxes were 
of all ages, from one week old in No. 6 to five weeks 
old in Nos. 12, 16, 17. 

The number of hungry mouths has something to 
do with the frequency of the visits. No. 7, which 
heads the list, has four young ones (four weeks old), 
while most of the other boxes have three. No. 16 
has only two. 


This gentleman, who has made a very 
careful study of this interesting species 
during the whole of its stay near St. Louis, 
gives in the same journal a most interesting 
account of the roosting habits of this bird 
when on its southward migration. This 
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takes place late in the month of August, 
and for several weeks previous to their 
departure the Martins in great armies 
resort to the willows growing on the sand- 
bars on the opposite side of the river to 
roost. From Mr, Widmann’s description 
it would seem that the number of birds is 
quite beyond estimate. Previous to re- 
tiring to their sleeping places on the twigs 
of the willows, they sit upon the sandbars 
until it is almost dark, and then in a body 
take flight and disappear among the 
shrubs. 

The voice of the Martin is not unmisical. 
He has a cheerful twitter at all times, and 
his note at the breeding season really 


SONG BIRDS 
T has been repeatedly stated by writers 
who have had the opportunity of mak- 

ing the comparison that the United States 
is very deficient in song birds as com- 
pared with Europe—the British Islands in 
particular. One writer even goes so far as 
to say that “it may be safely asserted that 
in the midland counties of England the 
skylark alone, even in the month of March, 
sings more songs within the hearing of 
mankind than do all the songsters of the 
eastern United States ’’—which, of course, 
isan exaggeration. The same writer* says: 
“It is, no doubt, very patriotic to prove 
that the woods and fields of North America 
are as vocal with bird song as those of 
England. The attempt has been made, 
but it is only necessary to cross the Atlan- 
tic, stay a month in the British Islands, 
and then return, taking frequent country 
walks on both sides of the water, to be- 
come convinced that the other side has all 
the advantage in quantity of bird song. 
Let us grant that the quality is equal— 

* W.H. Lockington,in The Churchman, 
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deserves to be called a love song, it is so 
sweet and pleasing. Its flight is easy, light 
and graceful, differing in this respect from 
that of the chimney swift, recently de- 
scribed in this magazine, which seems to 
be somewhat labored, though in reality it 
is not so. 

The Purple Martin is from 7% to 8in. 
in length and measures 16in. across its 
extended wings. The color of the male is 
deep bluish-black with purplish reflec- 
tions. The female is paler throughout, 
and lacks the iridescence of the male, its 
throat and breast are dark gray and the 
other under parts lighter gray. The young 
are gray streaked with darker. 


AND AMERICA. 
though it is difficult to understand where 
in America the peer of the nightingale can 
be found—let us grant that the United 
States possesses a list of song birds larger 
than that of the British Islands—all this 
does not prove that the quantity of bird 
song is greater. * * * In England 
bird voices are everywhere. The chaf- 
finch is more abundant than the sparrow 
save in the centers of cities, and his cheery 
notes can be heard at all times; the robin 
redbreast is common in suburb and village 
and is not chary of his voice; and as for 
the skylark—it is hard to go anywhere in 
the country without hearing him. How is 
it here? Does any one pretend that bird 
song is common in the suburbs of our 
cities? Do robins and catbirds, our most 
plentiful singing birds, often treat us to a 
song as we sit on the piazza of our semi- 
detached cottage, or as we walk adown 
the tree-lined streets ?”’ 

It is not stated in the article from which 
the above is quoted where the writer’s ob- 
servations in this country were made, 
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except that a ‘“ Pennsylvania wood”’ is 
incidentally referred to. It is difficult to 
believe, however, that he can have had 
much, if any, experience with other por- 
tions of the country east of the Mississippi, 
for his comparisons certainly will not hold 
good for a large number of localities both 
east and west of the Alleghanies, however 
applicable they may be to the immediate 
vicinity of our larger Eastern cities. His 
comparison is also unfair in that, while 
questioning the existence in America of 
any ‘‘peer of the nightingale,” he neg- 
lected to inquire where, in England—or 
the rest of Europe for that matter—can be 
found even any approach to our mocking- 
bird, although since it is tacitly granted 
that in the two countries the quality of 
bird song “ is equal,’”’ we can afford to pass 
this by. It may also be remarked that the 
comparative number of species which can 
properly be ranked as songsters belonging 
to the United States east of the Mississippi 
River is about twice as great as that be- 
longing to the entire extent of the British 
Islands, counting in each case every species 
the male of which utters notes peculiar to 
the breeding season, or, in other words, 
has a song, however rude. It is conceded 
by the writer to whom I have referred that 
the quality of their song is equal. Is there 
not, therefore, apparently some _ inconsist- 
ency in the statement that the United 
States is so greatly deficient in bird song 
as compared with England? Or, should 
the statement be true, is it not an 
anomaly which requires explanation? Al- 
though no explanation has, so far as I am 
aware, been attempted, the reason seems 
very obvious. In the first place, it would 
be almost impossible in most parts of 
thickly populated England, for a bird to 
sing without being heard by human ears, 
In the second place—and what is by far 
the most important factor in the case— 
birds in England have for many genera- 
tions been protected in numerous ways, 


until, in their almost absolute immunity 
from the perils*to which they are in this 
country constantly exposed, a compara- 
tively large number have become accus- 
tomed to the society of man. Laws pro- 
tecting all kinds of song birds, and their 
nests and eggs are there enforced with a 
strictness which is absolutely unknown in 
any portion of the United States; and, 
in the numerous carefully policed public 
parks and thoroughfares and extensive pri- 
vate grounds, which ample wealth and long 
cultivation have made a veritable para- 
dise for birds, they live in full knowledge of 
their security, and with nothing to check 
their natural increase. The extreme scarcity 
of predatory birds and mammals, which 
have been for a long time nearly exter- 
minated throughout England, has also 
assisted to bring about that affluence of 
bird life which is so justly the pride of the 
English people. 

In the United States, notwithstanding 
the derogatory comparisons which have 
been made—and which, it is true, will, 
for reasons stated above, apply to the 
vicinity of our more densely populated 
centers, and also to regions of extensive 
forests—a condition at least closely ap- 
proaching that which is claimed as peculiar 
to the British Islands may be found in cer- 
tain favored sections; that is, in those 
parts where bits of deciduous woodland 
and open country alternate, with plenty of 
local variety in the landscape. Such a 
description will apply to a very large por- 
tion of the United States situated between 
the Aileghanies, on the one hand, and the 
Great Plains on the other, although not by 
any means exclusively to that region. The 
writer was once informed by a young Cana 
dian ornithologist—a specially observant 
‘ field naturalist ” with a remarkably fine ear 
for bird notes, and able to imitate many with 
great exactness—that during several years’ 
residence in England he never heard finer 
nor more abundant bird music than on the 
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prairies of Manitoba, where the melodious 
and powerful warblings of the Western 
meadowlark were, to his ear, superior in 
richness and strength to the song of the 
famed nightingale, while the silvery trills 
of the Missouri skylark also exceeded in 
sweetness the more powerful, but far from 
musical, rattling warble of the English 
species. 

The writer has on many occasions 
heard, early on mornings in May and June, 
grand concerts of bird music, which prob- 
ably would challenge comparison, both as 
to quality and quantity, with any to be 
heard in other portions of the world, ex- 
cepting, probably, the highlands of Mexico, 
which are said, and probably with truth, 
to be without a rival in number and quality 
of songsters. The following list is copied 
from my note-book, and was made during 
the progress of such a concert, the birds 
named singing simultaneously in my 
immediate vicinity. The locality was not 
a particularly favorable one, being two 
miles from a small village, and at least 
three-fourths of the vicinity either heavy 
woodland or wooded swamp. The date 
May 12, and the locality southwestern 
Indiana: 

Four cardinal grosbeaks, three indigo 
buntings, numerous American goldfinches, 
one white-eyed vireo, one Maryland yellow- 
throat, one field sparrow, one Carolina 
wren, one tufted titmouse, one gray-cheeked 
thrush, one yellow-breasted chat, one Lou- 
isiana water-thrush, one red-eyed vireo, 
and two mourning doves—in all thirteen 
species, and at least twice that number of 
individuals! And here is a list of birds 
heard singing one day in June, about the 
edge of a prairie in southern Illinois: Two 
mockingbirds, one brown thrasher, three 
yellow-breasted chats, one warbling vireo, 
one Baltimore oriole, several meadowlarks, 
numerous dickcissels and Henslow’s and 
grasshopper sparrows, one lark sparrow, 
one robin, one towhee, one catbird, one 


wood thrush, one oven bird, one summer 
tanager, several tufted titmice, one red- 
eyed vireo, one Bell's vireo, one white- -eyed 
vireo, one cardinal grosbeak, one indigo 
bunting, two Maryland yellow- -throats, one 
field sparrow, and one prairie lark—the 
latter a true lark, singing while suspended 
in mid-air, exactly in the manner of a sky- 
lark ; in all, twenty-five species and per- 
haps fifty individuals. Is such a rich med- 
ley of bird music often, if ever, excelled 
in England? It is true that neither the 
skylark nor the nightingale nor the 
song thrush were included, but they were 
each represented, and well represented 
too; the first, if not by the prairie lark, 
whose manner of singing is identical, but 
whose song is comparatively feeble, then by 
his namesake the meadowlark, of which 
Wilson—himself a Scotchman—says that, 
although it “cannot boast the powers of 
song " which distinguish the skylark, “yet 
in richness of plumage as well as in sweet- 
ness of voice * * * stands eminently its 
superior” (italics our own); the second by 
the mockingbird, whose song is unrivalled 
for its combination of richness, variety, 
compass, volubility and vivacity; and the 
third by the brown thrasher, whose ener- 
getic, powerful and untiring melody is 
said to closely resemble in modulation that 
of the song thrush. Not less than half a 
dozen of the remaining species are song- 
sters of very pronounced merit, probably 
equalling, in one quality or another of 
song, the best of European singers, except- 
ing that celebrated trio, the nightingale, 
song thrush and skylark. 

It thus appears that the apparent defi- 
ciency of singing birds in the United States 
is an artificial rather than a natural condi- 
tion, characteristic, so far as the settled or 
cultivated portions are concerned, of the 
more densely inhabited centers, where 
birds have been actually driven off by the 
persecutions of the pot-hunter, to whom 
anything with feathers is game, and by the 
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indifference of the population in general. 
There can be no question that the boxes 
put up in the parks of our larger cities for 
the imported European house sparrow, 
which has not a single commendable qual- 
ity, would have attracted bluebirds and 
‘house wrens, two of our most attractive 
and useful birds, until these would by the 
present time have become as common and 
familiar as their true representatives in 
England—robin redbreast and kitty wren. 
The purple martin—grandest of the swal- 
low tribe—could in the same way have been 
attracted in large and useful numbers to 
the very centers of our largest cities. 

Alexander Wilson, the “Father of Amer- 
ican Ornithology,’—a Scotchman, by the 
way—and Thomas Nuttall, an English- 
man, both praise our bluebird in unquali- 
fied terms, and also the house wren, the 
purple martin and some others. Hear 
what another Englishman (Captain Saville 
G. Reid, Royal Engineers), says of our 
bluebird, as observed by him in Ber- 
muda, where it is resident, and, in accord- 
ance with the English custom, rigidly pro- 
tected: 

‘ This is, to my mind, the most delight- 
ful of birds, and certainly the flower of the 
limited flock of Bermuda residents; its 
brilliant plumage, vivacious manners and 
pleasant warble render it an object of in- 
terest to all, while its confiding and fearless 
nature in the breeding season, and the 
number of noxious insects it destroys, cause 
it to be strictly protected throughout the 
islands. The male bird in spring, when 
the sun’s rays illumine his dazzling blue 
plumage, is perfectly lovely; he flashes 
across the road like a ray of azure light, 
and seems actually to blaze with intense 
color from among the sombre foliage of the 
cedars,” 

There is no bird in England—not even 
the semi-domestic robin redbreast—which 
is more easily encouraged to seek human 
society than the bluebird; certainly none 
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are so beautiful and none more lovable in 
every way. The modest little chipping 
sparrow is even more easily encouraged, 
and it is equally deserving of encourage- 
ment, for, though neither beautiful in plum- 
age nor sweet of voice, he has a trim little 
form, a saucy red cap, and the most confid- 
ing manner, often, in the villages and at 
the farm-houses, attending the meals of the 
family and picking up crumbs which are 
thrown out the door, or, should the table 
be set out on the verandah or beneath the 
arbor, gathering them from among the 
feet of those sitting at the table. This 
trim little bird, which can so easily be made 
a household pet, is extremely useful in de- 
stroying injurious insects, is particularly 
beneficial to the garden, and is specially 
fond of the cabbage worm, of which one 
pair would keep a moderate sized garden 
quite free. The house wren is, as_ his 
name implies, one of our semi-domestic 
birds, and, being exclusively insectivorous, 
is one of the most useful, while his cheer- 
ful, sprightly warble renders him excellent 
good company. Wilson characterizes the 
song of the house wren as “ loud, sprightly, 
tremulous, and repeated every few seconds 
with great animation,” and says that “in 
strength of tone and execution, it is far 
superior” to that of the English species. 
The purple martin, largest, handsomest 
and most musical of all the swallow tribe, 
is not only an agreeable companion, but is 
also €xtremely useful as a destroyer of in- 
sects, which exclusively constitute its food, 
and as a protection to the farmer from 
hawks and crows, against the depredations 
of which there can be no better safeguard, 
since not one of these predatory birds 
dares approach the vicinity of a pair, much 
less a colony, of purple martins, 

The birds which are specially mentioned 
above are, with the robin and catbird (and, 
west of the Alleghanies, the bluejay), pre- 
eminently our most familiar species; but 
there are many others which are most at 
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home in our orchards or among the shade 
trees along the streets of villages and 
towns, Or even sometimes within large 
cities. A good example of this latter class 
is the warbling vireo, which Nuttall char- 
acterizes as a bird “almost confined to our 
villages and even cities.” He says that it 
is “rarely observed in the woods; but 
from the tall trees which decorate the 
streets and lanes, the almost invisible musi- 
cian, secured from the enemies of the for- 
est, is heard to cheer the house and cottage 
with his untiring song,” and that he has 
heard it singing as late as October 2. Its 
song, says Mr. Thomas Mcllwraith (in 
“Birds of Ontario’’), “is soft, subdued and 
flowing, like the murmuring of a hidden 
brook in the leafy month of June.” The 
beautiful yellow warbler is one of our com- 
monest orchard birds; and if the bluebird is 
the most delightfnl of our birds, this is the 
most lovely, with his plumage of mellowest 
gamboge-yellow, streaked with richest 
chestnut-red on breast and sides, and 
pretty, cheerfulsong. He is not only 
beautiful and tuneful, but useful as a de- 
stroyer of insects infesting fruit trees, 
which constitute his only food. 

This list of familiar, attractive and use- 
ful songsters might be greatly extended ; 
but enough have been mentioned to show 
that the United States is not so badly off 
in the matter of song birds as might ap- 
pear. We have them in abundance, but 
they are treated with indifference—or, what 
is worse still, saudded by the perverted sen- 
timent which prefers the detestable house 
sparrow to the bluebird, the house wren or 
the purple martin. When that worse than 
useless foreign vagabond was introduced 
to this country, boxes were immediately 
‘ put up for his accommodation, and every 
means taken to protect him. Yet, none of 
our native birds, no matter how useful, 
beautiful or melodious, was considered 
worth the trouble. Had the same steps 
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been taken to encourage and protect those 
of our native species which are most wor- 
thy of such attention, there is no question 
that our towns and villages and city parks 
would by this time have become full of 
bluebirds, wrens and other attractive and 
useful birds, whose place is now taken by 
that rank weed among birds, the European 
sparrow. Successful as has been the intro- 
duction of the latter pest, attempts have 
been made to naturalize various European 
song birds, but they have all proven fail- 
ures, as might have been expected had the 
matter been properly considered. It should 
be remembered, in this connection, that 
the climate of this country is exceedingly 
different from that of Europe—especially 
the British Islands—which is characterized 
by milder winters and cooler summers, 
while our winters are severe and with fre- 
quent changes of temperature, and our 
summer heat of tropical intensity. There- 
fore, few of the resident European species 
could stand the vicissitudes of our climate. 
Again, birds which in the mild climate of 
England are resident throughout the year 
would, if brought to this country, be forced 
to migrate or else perish; while migration 
being but an inherited instinct, followed by 
the predecessors of existing individuals of 
each species for thousands of generations, 
this instinct serves them to no purpose ina 
strange country, but, on the other hand, is 
apt to lead them to destruction, since, 
when the season for migration arrives, they 
are as apt to fly directly out to sea as not, 
and thus be destroyed. 

Let us, therefore, instead of continuing 
to deprecate our supposed scarcity of song 
birds and attempting the remedy by futile 
importations of foreign species, encourage 
and rigidly protect those which the bounty 
of nature has provided for us, and of which 
we have every reason to be proud. 


Rosert RipGway, 
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Dinny COMMON BIRDS AND HOW TO KNOW 


THEN you begin to study the birds 

in the fields and woods, you should 

make yourself as much a part of the 

scenery as possible, so that they will not 

be frightened by something striking and 
unusual. 

The majority of birds are not afraid of 
man as a figure, but as an active, aggres- 
sive object. The observance of a few sim- 
ple rules will help you to become incon- 
spicuous. 

First—Avoid very light-colored clothing. 

Second—Walk slowly and noiselessly. 

Third—Avoid all sudden, jerky move- 
ments. 

Fourth—Avoid all talking, or speak only 
in an undertone. 

Fifth—If the bird is singing, and stops 
on your approach, stand still for a few 
moments and encourage him by answering 
his call. If he gets interested, you can 
often creep up within opera glass distance 
without his objecting. 

Sixth—Make a practice of stopping 
often, and standing perfectly still. In that 
way you will hear voices that would be 
drowned by your movement; and the birds 
will come to the spot without noticing you, 
when they would fly away in advance if 
they were to see and hear you walking 
toward them. 

The best way of all is to select a favor- 
able place, and sit there quietly for several 
hours, to see what will come. Then you 
get at the home life of the birds, not mere- 
ly seeing them when they are on their 

[Owing to an oversight the complete title of Miss Merrie 
am’s series of bird sketches was not given in the June Aupu- 
BON, but appears this month. Several of our common birds, 
sketches of which have already appeared in the MaGazinz, 
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guard. For careful observation in general, 
three rules may be given. 

First—In clear weather be sure to get 
between the sun and your bird. In the 
wrong light a scarlet tanager or an indigo 
bird will look as black as a crow. 

Second—Gaze. Let your eyes rest on 
the trees before you, and if there is any 
movement, you will soon discover your bird. 

Third—Beware of the besetting sin of 
observers. Never jump at conclusions. 
Prove all your conjectures. 

If you take these simple precautions, 
the success of your work will be greatly 
increased. 

PHBE, 

If you class the robin, the bluebird, and 
blackbird together, on account of their strik- 
ing colors, and distinguish the sparrows by 
their striped backs, the common flycatchers 
will readily stand out as unstriped, dull, 
dark, grayish birds, that have light breasts. 
Knowing that their vocal organs are unde- 
veloped, you are not surprised by the abrupt 
call of the phoebe. Although it resembles 
a jerking repetition of phe-be’, pha-be', it is 
not exactly what the word would indicate. 
The first part of the call is comparatively 
clear, but the second is a longer rasping 
note, .making the whole more like pha-rée’, 
phe-réé', with a heavily trilled r. 

When the birds first begin coming north 
you will hear this, and you will soon re- 
cognize it from barns and sheds, or on 
lawns, in open fields, and along the sides of 
streams, When you have traced the call 
to its source—and it is an excellent habit . 
to see every bird whose notes attract your 
attention—the dull slate-colored coat and 
the whitish vest, with its washing of pale 
yellow, is soon forgotten in watching the 
curious habits of the little fellow. 


_—— —————— “a 
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Somewhat longer than a song sparrow— 
twe thirds as large as a robin—he is strik- 
ingly unlike that cheery, busy little bird. 
There he sits on a branch, in an attitude that 
would scandalize the neat songster. His 
wings droop listlessly at his sides, and his 
tail hangs straight down in the most untidy 
fashion. He seems the personification of 
negligent indifference; but if you focus 
your opera-glass upon him, you will see 
that his wings are vibrating, and his tail 
jerking nervously at intervals. Suddenly 
he starts into the air, snaps his bill loudly 
over the unsuspecting fly he has been 
lying in wait for, and just as suddenly 
settles back on his branch, with a spasmodic 
jerk of the tail. 

And now, as he sits there, looking 
about for another victim, you have a good 
chance to study him through your glass, 
and observe the peculiarities of the bill that 
gave such a resounding “¢/ick."" If you 
noticed the bills of the robin and bluebird, 
you saw that they were long, thin and slen- 
der—well fitted for their worm diet—while 
the sparrows, who live mostly on seeds, had 
the short, stout, characteristic finch bill, 
The flycatchers’ bills are especially adapted 
to catching the insects upon which they 
live. At the base there are long, stiff 
bristles, and the upper half of the bill hooks 
over the lower one so securely at the end, 
that when an insect is once entrapped it has 
a small chance of escape. 

The pheebe is very fond of making its 
nest on the beams of horse sheds and under 
bridges, apparently indifferent to the dust 
and noise of its position. 

The nest is an unusually pretty one, and 
looks very soft and luxurious. Both the 
moss that trims it, and the long horse hairs 
that hang from it add to the appearance of 
careless ease. Even the five large white 
eggs have a generous air. _ 

Mr. Burroughs describes its nest and hab- 
its in “Wake Robin,” pp. 16, 63, 139, and 
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MEADOWLARK, 


To a great many people the meadowlark 
is only a voice, but if you follow the rule 
laid down at the beginning of your work 
and are determined to see as well as hear, 
you will have little trouble in finding the 
owner of the plaintive call, that rises so 
mysteriously out of the grass. 

Focus your glass on the meadow and 
then listen carefully for the direction of 
the sound. The lark is a little larger than 
a robin, but, as he is very much the color of 
the dead grass that covers the ground when 
he first comes north, and the dry stubble 
left after the summer mowing, he is hard to 
see. When you have found him, you dis- 
cover that his general brownish-yellow 
color is relieved by a bright yellow throat, 
below which is a large black crescent. 
When he flies, you recognize him as one 
of the few birds characterized by white 
tail feathers. He nests in the field, laying 
his white speckled eggs in a coil of dried 
grass on the ground. 

The peculiarities of his labored flight are 
exactly described in Shelley’s “Ode to the 
Skylark,” when he says, “Thou dost float 
and run.” Flying seems hard work for 
him, and he does as little of it as possible. 
When he starts up from the meadow, he 
goes in a straight oblique line to the tree he 
wishes to reach. 

The famous song of the European lark 
may be superior to that of our own, but 
the mournful melody of the meadowlark 
is full of poetic suggestions. He is the 
hermit thrush of the meadows, as solitary 
and pensive where the light-hearted bobo- 
link’s song jostles the sunbeams, as the 
lonely hermit is in his dusky forest clois- 
ter. 

CATBIRD. 
The catbird is one of the most interest- 


ing, and at the same time, most exasperating 
of birds, to the tyro. Like some people, 


he seems to give up all his time to the 
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pleasure of hearing himself talk. He isa 
first cousin of the mockingbird—whom he 
resembles in person much more than in 
voice—and the relationship may account 
for the overweening confidence he has in 
his vocal powers. As a matter of fact, his 
jerky utterance is so strikingly harsh that 
some one has aptly termed it asthmatic. 

The catbird is unmistakably a Bohemian. 
He is exquisitely formed; has a beautiful 
slate-gray coat, set off by a black head and 
tail; by nature he is peculiarly graceful; and 
when he chooses, can pass for the most pol- 
Ished of the cultured Philistine aristocracy. 
But he cares nothing for all this. With the 
laziness of a self-indulgent Bohemian, he 
sits by the hour with relaxed muscles, and 
wings and tail dtooping listlessly. If he 
were a man, you are convinced that he 
would sit in his shirt sleeves at home, and 
go on the street without a collar. 

And his occupation? His cousin is an 
artist, but he—is he a wag as well as a cari- 
caturist, or is he in sober earnest when he 
tries to mimic a Wilson’s thrush? If he is 
a wag, he is a successful one, for he de- 
ceives the unguarded into believing him a 
robin, a cat, and—‘‘a bird new to science!” 
How he must chuckle to himself over the 
enthusiasm with which his notes are hailed 
in their different characters, and the be- 
wilderment and crestfallen disgust that 
come to the more diligent observer when 
he finally catches a glimpse of the garrulous 
mimic. 

He builds his nest as he does everything 
else. The great loose mass of coarse twigs, 
heaped together and patched up with pieces 
of newspaper or anything that happens to 
come in his way, looks as if it would hardly 
bear his weight. He lines it, however, with 
fine bits of dark roots, and when the beau- 
tiful green eggs are laid in it, you feel 
sure that such an artistic looking bird must 
take a peculiar pleasure in the contrasting 
colors. 

High trees have an unsocial aspect, and 
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so we find him in low bushes on the edge 
of a river, or even by the side of the gar- 
den, enjoying the sun and his-own com- 
pany. 

In “Wake Robin,” in the chapter on the 
“Return of the Birds,’’ Mr. Burroughs gives 
an interesting instance of the materna! iu- 
stinct of the catbird. 


CUCKOO; RAIN CROW, 


A third larger than a robin, the cuckoo 
is a long, slender, olive-brown bird with 
a white breast, and white spots known as 
“thumb marks” on the under side of his 
tail. 

Unless you follow him to his haunts you 
rarely see him. Now and then, perhaps, 
you catch a glimpse of his long brown 
body, as he comes silently out of a clump 
of bushes to disappear with swift straight 
flight in a heavily leaved tree or mass of 
shrubbery where he suspects a fresh supply 
of insects. 

His presence is generally remembered 
by the proverbially prophetic call to which 
he owes the name “rain crow.” 

His nest and eggs resemble those of the 
catbird, but in general a greater contrast 
could not be imagined than between the 
two birds. 

Mr. Burroughs gives an especially happy 
description of him in his “Return of the 
Birds.” He says: “The cuckoo is one of 
thé most solitary birds of our forest, and 
is strangely tame and quiet, “appearing 
equally untouched by joy or grief, fear or 
anger. Something remote seems ever 
weighing upon his mind. His note or call 
is as of one lost or wandering, and to the 
farmer is prophetic of rain. Amid the gen- 
eral joy and the sweet assurance of things, 
I love to listen to the strange clairvoyant 
call. Heard a quarter of a mile away, 
from out the depths of the forest, there is 
something peculiarly weird and monkish 
about it. Wordsworths lines upon the 
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European species apply equally well to 
ours:— 
‘O blithe new comer! I have heard, 
I hear thee and rejoice; 
O cuckoo! Shall I call thee bird ? 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


“While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy loud note smites my ear ! 
From hill to hill it seems to pass, 
At once far off and near ! 
* * * * 
‘Thrice welcome, darling of the spring! 
Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery,’” 


BLACK-CAPPED CHICKADEE; TITMOUSE. 


Read Emerson's “Titmouse” and you 
will recognize this charming little creature 
without the help of your glass. Not only 
in the spring and fall, but in the coldest 
winter days his bright “chick-a-dcee-dee— 
dee-dee,” that Thoreau calls “silver tink- 
ling,” rings through the air. When you 
hear it, if you look carefully over the tree, 
you will see a fluffy little body with a black 
hood that is relieved by whitish side pieces; 
a vest to match the sides of the hood; and 
a dark gray coat for contrast. 

He is flitting about hither and thither, 
clinging to the side of a tree one minute, 
and picking at the moss on a branch the 
next; and you will hardly catch more than 
a glimpse of his black cap and gray and 
white clothes, unless you come nearer to 
him. If you care for a better view you 
need not be afraid of frighterfing him, for 
he has the most winning confidence in 
man, inspecting the trees in your front yard 
or those in the woods, with the same un- 
conscious unconcern. 

You are inclined to think that the busy 
chickadee takes no time to,meditate, and 
sees only the bright side of life; and when 
you hear his plaintive minor whistle echo- 
ing through the woods, you wonder if it 
can have come from the same little creature 


whose merry chick’-a-dee-dee’ you know so 
well, 

This little atom at full breath, 

Hurling defiance at vast death 
never does anything by halves. When he 
is happy, he is the best company one could 
hope for, on a winter’s walk; when he is 
busy he seems the realization of perpetual 
motion; and when he gives up his ordinary 
pursuits and prepares to rear a farnily, he 
goes to work in the same generous fashion. 
He leaves civilization with its many dis- 
tractions, and goes into the woods. Even 
there he is not content to sit on the top of 
anest; and as his bill is too delicate to be 
used as a saw, he fits up an old wood- 
pecker's hole in the side of a stump or a 
dead stub, and retires from the world with 
the determination of a hermit. 

In lining his nest he shows the delicacy 
of taste one naturally expects from him. 
Although the bottom of the nest is a foot 
or more below the hole, it is far prettier 
than most of the bird homes that are on 
exhibition in the forest. Bits of fresh 
green moss give it a dainty air, and bring 
out to the best advantage the dark gray of 
the squirrel or rabbit fur that makes it 
snug and warm One is tempted to won- 
der where the fur came from, and if the 
ardent chickadee tweaked it out of the 
back of some preoccupied squirrel. Per- 
haps the demure little recluse has a spice 
of wickedness after all, and his satisfaction 
in his secure retreat has something of ex- 
ultant mischief in it. 


YELLOWBIRD ; AMERICAN GOLDFINCH ; 
THISTLEBIRD., 


Like the chickadee, this is one of the 
captivating little birds that make Audubon 
workers feel most strongly the barbarism 
of the bird-wearing fashion. A trifle larger 
than the titmouse—say a third as large as 
a robin—his slender form fits him for fly- 
ing about in the air, while the chickadee, 
who spends his time flitting around the 
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tree trunks and branches, is naturally plump 
and fluffy 

In summer the goldfinch’s black cap, 
black wings and tail set off his bright yel- 
low body to the best advantage, but in 
September he loses his beauty, and, until 
the next April or May, looks very much 
like his plain little wife. His black trim- 
mings are gone, and he has become flaxen- 
brown above, and whitish-brown below, 
altogether commonplace in appearance. 
Perhaps it is his annual humiliation that 
gives him such a sweet disposition ! 

He has the characteristic finch bill—a 
short stout cone well adapted for cracking 
the seeds that form the largest part of his 
diet, He is called thistlebird because of 
his fondness for the seeds of the thistles, 
and you will soon discover that his favorite 
perch is a thistletop. 

He builds quite late in the summer, 
generally in July, sometimes choosing a 
low apple tree and sometimes a crotch in the 
branch of a larger tree, for his nest. But 
wherever it is, the nest is always a dainty 
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compact little one, lined with just such soft, 
downy things as one would imagine such a 
bird would select. There is only room for 
four or five eggs, and these are very pale 
blue, unspotted. 

In summer the yellowbird reminds you 
strongly of the canary, and his song carries 
the resemblance still further. His tender, 
plaintive call, however, is much sweeter 
than any of the notes of a canary. 

Bay-bee’, bay-ce-béé, he sings out while 
on the wing, and the rhythm of the notes 
corresponds to that of his peculiar undula- 
ting flight, which Mr. Burroughs has de- 
scribed with such careful detail. 

Of all our common birds, with the ex- 
ception of the hummingbird, the little gold- 
finch is the daintiest, the most fairylike. 
As he flutters his wings a few times, and 
then lets himself float down on the air, too 
happy to do anything but enjoy the blue 
sky and sunshine, he seems a veritable bird 
Ariel. Think of taking the life of such an 
exquisite little creature, to wear him on 


your hat! 
FLORENCE A. MERRIAM. 


JIM. 


IM was our pet bird. I called him that 
after my boy Jim at home, far off in 

the States. Some day, when you grow up, 
my little friends, you will know what a 
man’s love for his children is, and may you 
be spared the pain of separation from an 
only son! Which would you like to hear 
about first, the boy Jim or the bird Jim? 
Probably the boy, because you will want to 
know why he was away up in the North, 
while his mother and I, and our little daugh- 
ter Ruth, lived in South America, in a city 
named Rio de Janeiro. ‘This is the reason 
why: You know that Brazil is a great cof- 
fee-growing country, do you not? Well, 
my business was shipping coffee to the 
United States, and so we had to live in the 
tropics, where the people are neither indus- 


trious, nor active, nor progressive, and 
where there were no good schools.” 

Jim was eight years old—just the age to 
learn, Iam sure you are thinking—so we 
were forced to send him home to a school 
in New York State, while Ruth, our bright, 
dark-eyed girl, was still so young that we 
kept her with us yet awhile. We knew well 
that the day would come, ere long, when 
we would have to send her, too; but we 
never spoke of it. 

Our house stood in a winding, rough- 
paved street, on a high hill leading up from 
the city, and overlooking the blue bay, in- 
closed in its frame of mountains, whose 
peaks are so rugged and fantastic in shape 
and outline. We could see the ships come 
in from sea, and sometimes, with the help 
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of a field glass, we could even distinguish 
their names. We had a garden in front of 
the house, and one on either side, and one 
in the rear. In this latter garden we kept 
dozens of chickens—rare, fine breeds—and 
you should have heard how our bird Jim 
mimicked the timid “cheep / cheep!” of the 
tiny chicks, and the important, motherly 
“¢cluck! cluck!” of the old hens, as they 
went bustling around the yard. Jim came 
to us in this manner: 

There is a time of year, in all hot coun- 
tries, when it becomes dangerous to remain 
in the cities, on account of the yellow fever, 
One summer, when I had taken my family 
up into the mountains to a place called 
Palmeiras, little Ruth one day found a 
wounded bird in the woods, near the house, 
where she was walking with Antonio, our 
copetro, Or man-servant. The bird was a 
big, plain, gray fellow—not handsome at 
all—and had evidently been bitten by a 
snake or tarantula, a large, hairy and very 
poisonous kind of spider—or some one of 
the venomous creatures that abound in the 
South American forests. Ruth picked him 
up and carried him home, and she nursed 
him, with our help, until ina few days he 
was hopping about and chirping, and was 
almost able to fly. There was a celebrated 
naturalist traveling in Brazil at this time— 
a man of sweet and kindly nature, who 
loved children, as well as all the rest of 
creation, and of whom the little ones were 
never afraid. You can all ask your moth- 
ers his name, little people, and read his 
books, when you are older, and learn about 
his wonderful knowledge and his discov- 
eries, and above all what a good man he 
was. Well! This great and good man 
came to make us a visit of a few days, at 
our cottage, and small Miss Ruth, nothing 
dismayed, at once brought her half-sick 
bird, wrapped up in a shawl, to show 
him. The professor was delighted. ‘Why, 
my child, you have rescued a Sadia da 
Pria, the Brazilian mockingbird,” he said; 
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“you are a very fortunate little girl. Do 
not let him get away. Ask your father to 
buy you a large cage for him, and when he 
gets well, as he soon will, you will see what 
a famous singer he will prove to be.” Ruth 
clapped her hands and danced around the 
room for very pride and happiness. To 
think that she, her own little self, had found 
this precious Sadia / 

Now, Ruth already possessed a perfect 
menagerie of dogs and cats and birds, and 
a scrap of a monkey, and a naughty rooster 
that was the terror of the neighborhood, 
and what not, but she did not tire of her 
old pets when a new one was given to her, 
as so many children do. She was a loyal, 
faithful little soul, and if Jim was her great- 
est favorite it was not because he was the 
latest arrival in her family, but because she 
had saved his life. 

Jim did grow to be a famous singer. I 
had a roomy, comfortable cage made for 
him to live in, and as he was a young bird, 
he soon grew perfectly at home in his new 
quarters, and seemed bright and contented 
and strong. He began to sing at once, 
every day a little more, every day treat- 
ing us to prettier songs than before. 
After two or three months had passed 
over his head he began to astonish us 
and everybody with his exquisite wild 
notes and his fresh imitations, for you know, 
children, that these birds are called mock- 
ingbirds because they mimic or mock every 
sound they hear. There was nothing, from 
the mewing of cats, the barking of dogs, 
braying of donkeys, neighing of horses, and 
other noises, down to the cry or crow of a 
baby, or human laughter, but what Jim 
could imitate, and well, too. It would have 
made you all laugh to hear him. But be- 
sides these funny imitations, Jim could pour 
forth from his plain gray throat a flood of 
long, entrancing melody that I have never 
heard equalled, and as he was a loud, bril- 
liant and joyous singer, not in the least shy, 
he could be heard, when we took him back 
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to the city, after the intense heat and the 
fatal fever season were over, far down the 
hill and far up the hill and “across the hills 
and far away.’ And everywhere around 
our region people would say, “There goes 
little Ruth Mayfield’s wonderful bird Jim, 
singing away to his heart’s content.” 

In my few leisure hours I had tried to 
cultivate Jim’s voice, too, and with such 
marked success that he could whistle “The 
Star-Spangled. Banner” correctly and clearly 
when he chose. He did not always choose, 
though, and sometimes when we most 
wanted him to ‘show off,” no coaxing nor 
persuasion would induce him to whistle it. 
He was like some little boys and girls that 
you and I know of, wasn’t he? I believe 
that if my wife or I had had the time, or 
if Ruth, who possessed a perfect ear for 
music, had been old enough to teach him, 
Jim could have been taught to whistle 
any tune. You know, though, that to train 
any pet requires unwearying patience and 
time at one’s command. 

Altogether, Jim was a marvel, and he 
was so tame and had such an affectionate 
disposition, united with his many accom- 
plishments, that we all grew much attached 
to him, especially Ruth. She was very 
proud and very fond of him. Here is a 
letter she sent home to her brother. The 
words, if not the writing and spelling (she 
was only six years old), are strictly her 
own : 


“My DEAR BROTHER: 


“Thope you are well and enjoying yourself. I 
have a new bira, Jim papa named him, He is ugly. 
He is big. He has some long legs stiff, and he 
jumps from perch to perch. He is not quiet one 
single minute. Papa bought a great big cage, which 
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Jim. 


is all he could live in [the only size that would hold 
him she means]. I admire him better much than all 
my pets. [You see, she would not acknowledge she 
loved him the best.] Mamma says I must give you 
their names. Jollie is a English lark Capt. Gar- 
dener brought to me. He is sad to go home again. 
Punch and Judy is two cardinals, and has red heads. 
Faith, Hope and Charity, and Pride and Prejudice 
[Pide and Pejjidish, in Ruth’s language], which is 
canaries, and sings beautiful, in spite of Jim. Bijou 
is a monkey marmoset, who is cross and snaps, but 
he don’t come up to Dom Pedro, a rooster, who 
fighted a boy. I called my lovely mastiff, that came 
on the ship, Monsieur, and Toddles is a little sweet 
Scotch terrier—oh! so small! Haven't I got a fine 
lot? Jim’s cage is grinded up to the top nights, so 
that no rats, nor cats, nor 4xes will eat him up, and 
he can whistle the Star-Spangled Banner [that Ruth 
pronounced Tar-Pangled Banner], and he can 
whistle and sing the greatest in the world. Good- 
bye. From your affectionate little sister, 
““RuTH MAYFIELD.” 


As Ruth stated, though perhaps you did 
not quite understand what she meant, we 
were so afraid lest, any harm should come 
to our Jim from dzxes (a Brazilian word, 
which means any kind of hurtful or despised 
thing, or animal, or insect), we had his cage 
fastened to ropes in the ceiling, and every 
night we lifted him gently up by means of 
pulleys. One night we heard a fearful 
crash. We hurried out into the room where 
Jim slept, and found that his cage had 
fallen clear down to the hard tiled floor. 
Whether it was that the rafters of the old 
house were rotten and had given way, or 
whether the rats had gnawed the ropes, or 
indeed what had caused the accident, we 
could never just tell. Certain it was that 


the cage was prostrate and Jim, our brave, 
noble singer, lay dead. The fallhad broken 
his neck. 


H. E. MAYFIELD. 


THE AUDUBON 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS, 
THE number of registered members at 1st of June 
was 32,670, showing an increase of 2,714 for the 
month, distributed as follows : 


wNerin Worber gy se; 643 Minnesota................ 13 
Pennsylvania............. S40 Lou‘siana................ 82 
Massachusetts............ 225 Connecticut .............. 28 
New Jersey. .....0.: ess. 171 West Virginia............ 4 
(3).70 Seer ee ae ee 130 District of Columbia...... 12 
NUICHIGUN, oo ese vd Cau as ats “ar California... .....<ce. I 
WTS ah tigi Beg X93: Vermont... ..ses ccs ccc dues 6 
New Hampshire.......... 45 Tennessee................ 30 
[0 Ca ae oe CIR a ccs cx oh Bs 24 
VOCAL Le ae oe a 17. Maryland............ 10 
LO eee? eee oC ee i 15 
North Carolina........... 1a New Mexico... .......... 2 
Rhode Island............. 26 Montana....... .......... I 
JG: Sipe ae aoa eee tee BO) NUIECONSI sé sere oe exnccs- XO 
RBI ol ian odode da ke 38 Dominion of Canada ...,. 113 
ao Ge ae 27 European Countries,..._. 23 

2,714 


C. F. Amery, General Secretary. 


SLAUGHTER IN FLORIDA. 

AN extract from a letter written from Pinecastle, 
Florida, by Mr. J. Summerlin, gives some idea of the 
difference in numbers of the Florida birds now and 
a few years ago. No law and no sentiment protects 
the birds in that State, and they are butchered an- 
nually by tens of thousands. It is to be hoped that 
the Florida Legislature, which is now in session, may 
soon take steps to remedy this evil. Mr. Summerlin 
says: ‘‘ Through my long meanderings I watched 
closely for birds and deer. I saw but a few hundred 
birds where formerly I had seen from ten to twenty 
thousand. I met plenty of hunters with buggies and 
wagons loaded with bird plumes. The birds were 
killed at a season of the year when they were rearing 
their young. On passing the rookeries where the 
hunters had been a few days previous, the screams 
and calls of the starving young birds were pitiful to 
hear. Some were just fledged, while others were so 
young that they could make but little noise. But all 
must inevitably starve to death. I asked several of 
the hunters how many young birds were thus des- 
troyed through their cruelty, and their estimation was 
two to four young birds for each plume they had 
secured. I cannot describe the horror it gave me to 
hear the pitiful screams of the dying little birds, 
From the number of plumes the hunters had it is but 
fair to estimate that within thirty days, in Brevard 
county alone, twelve hiindred birds have been shot 
for their plumes. Cannot our legislators put a stop 
to this destruction of the birds, as they are innocent 
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and do no one any harm, while their beautiful plum- 
age is one of the attractions of Florida. In the 
southern part of the State the birds begin pluming in 
February. Then the hunting begins and continues 
until May.” 


THE AUDUBON BADGE. 

I has been decided to issue the Audubon badge 
Proposed in our June Note Book. Almost everybody 
seems to want it; the young because it is ornamental 
and distinctive, and the older ones because it is a 
silent assertion of principles, and calculated to pro- 
voke inquiry, paving the way to a natural and easy 


discussion of the Society and its objects. To the 
young, moreover, it will be a constant reminder of 
their pledges. The badge will be of coin silver as 
already stated. The die is in course of preparation, 
and orders will be registered forthwith. Price fifty 
cents. Send postal note or stamps to Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., 4o Park Row, New York. 


A LITTLE GIRL’'S OWL, 


RIVERSIDE, Ohio, June 2. 
My dear Amy—Do you remember the old tree that 
we used to climb last summer? Two owls have 
built a nest in it, and they have little ones. Last 
week one of the little owls got out of the nest and 
lost his way and we found him and we brought him 
home and put him in the hen coop in the yard. The 
next day what do you think we found? At the door 
of the coop a big fat mouse just killed. The next 
day two dead birds were lying by the coop. The old 
owls have found out where the little owl is and they 
come at night and bring him food. I think we shail 
keep him until he gets tame. I have never seen a 
pet owl, have never you? Don’t you forget to write 

to me about your birthday. 
Your loving cousin, 
Lucy E-—. 


This letter was never intended for publication; it 
reached Cousin Amy as directed, and we hope inter- 
ested her, but she lost it. Fortunately it was found 
on the street by one of our correspondents, who 
thought it would be a nice letter to send to all the 
readers of the AUDUBON. We do not know Lucy E., 
but for all that, we feel quite sure it is a true story. 
Evidently the old bird was satisfied that Lucy wanted 
to care for the young one and fill a mother’s place, 
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but what could Lucy know about feeding young owls ? 
If the mother bird had fed the young one herself at 
night, Lucy would be none the wiser, but by putting 
the dead mouse and small birds down outside the 
coop she gave Lucy full instruction in her duties. 
Let us hope she did not get small birds for it, but 
that she kept the trap constantly set and provided the 
-owlet with an abundance of good fat mice. 


SMASHED BIRDS. 


THE following extracts from a paper by Mrs. H. 
R. Haweis recently printed in the London magazine 
Belgravia, wit be sure to interest all members of the 
Audubon Society: 


A corpse is never a really pleasant ornament; 
most people with a real feeling for beauty will agree 
with me. Holbein painted one with terrible truth to 
nature. Other old masters, equally great, painted 
many corpses, but they were all painted with a motive 
—to startle, not to tickle, the pulses. All the ideas 
awakened by such an image are charnelle, not joyous; 
and the primary object of all decorations is to give 
joy and pleasure, to appeal through the eye to the 
happiest emotions, which a corpse does not do—even 
when it has glasseyes. * * * 

When I was in America two years ago, in many 
ways the pleasantest tour I ever made, I found a 
fashion rife which had not yet submerged England, 
the fashion of wearing huge birds, mostly ina rather 
smashed state, on the head gear. When I went into 
a car of a morning, I could not help immediately 
counting half a dozen smashed birds; I changed toa 
second, nine smashed birds met my gaze; went into 
a third, sixteen smashed birds. Along the street 
every other woman had a smashed bird on her head, 
every bonnet shop was full, and at Boston, where, 
the weather being rainy, black waterproofs were com- 
monly worn by all classes, this gay-colored smashed 
bird peering from the macintosh hood, ever and aye, 
struck me as quite comic. I have seen a gray parrot 
put to this use, and I constantly saw gulls towering 
two feet from the face. rie 

Since then the disease has reached England. We 
too spatchcock on us, back or front, monstrosities 
which set some of us wondering whether they are 
most heartless or most hideous. The raggedest girl 
can clap a smashed bird on her smashed bonnet, and 
she does it. If she cannot afford to buy one, she 
can trap a young sparrow, tread on it, and pin it to 
her unkempt head. The richest leader of fashion is 
radical enough to keep her in countenance, for in 
England equality of women is a furor; and there no 
longer exists the prejudice that ‘‘what everybody 
does” is ‘‘vulgar’’—indeed, vulgarity is a cult in 
more ways than one, by reaction, From America 
comes our levelling tendency, from America our 
smashed bird. Let us take from America now the 
example set by her most cultivated ranks, and dis- 
courage the indiscriminate slaughter of creatures so 
useful and beautiful in their proper places, in order 
to put them to an unnatural use in pursuit of—it 
sounds ironical to say beauty and joy—so we must 
say ugliness and pain. America’s Audubon Society 
did not actually precede our Selborne Society; but it 
is vad times as active, and therefore fifty times as 
useful. 


Now, the reason I did not like these smashed birds 
was (1) because I am acquainted with live birds, 
and the agonized attitudes vexed my eye. The poor 
impaled beasts seemed to cry aloud from the hat, 
“Help me! I am in torture.” They seldom had 
their limbs in the right places; generally the head 
down, one wing up, the other—well, occasionally on 
the contrary side of a bow—and the legs splayed out 
like horns. Miserable it was toan art student. (2.) 
A big bird, even when properly placed, legs below, 
head up, and a wild hilarity in its eye, is a consider- 
able weight, and such a burden is out of place at the 
edge or front of ahat. A living bird could not stand 
there; the head could not bear the weight. A live 
pigeon weighs one pound, a gull from two and one 
quarter to five pounds, and therefore its being there 
in effigy contradicted the canons of good taste. 

Visiting North Devonshire not long ago, Lee and 
Morthoe, I noticed that never a bird’s song struck 
the ear; one never saw a bird. I was told the wise 
and intelligent natives had long waged war on small 
birds; and what was the result? Why, that hardly 
a single walk could be taken in the woods for the 
mass of slugs that lay all over the rich grass every- 
where, sometimes in uncounted numbers, only four 


_or five feet apart—slugs so huge that they reminded 


one of snakes, only that a snake is less disgusting, 
and has better manners; at least it will politely re- 
move itself when it sees you coming. ‘The brutal 
slug is like the slimy lounger, heavy with drink or 
selfishness, who will bar your way without apology, 
when there is no road but past a public house. 

Pretty Lee was a purgatory tome thus; which 
ever green glade I sought to penetrate, Fafner 
barred my progress, and stretched and yawned in 
his vile content at being too horrible tocrush. Why 
were these disgraceful slugs fattening all over De- 
von? Because the birds were writhing on hats or 
hanging in tatters on barn doors, And snails, ear- 
wigs, all the grubs and beetles one can think of 
avenged the birds on the farmers’ crops and the 
gentry’s pleasaunces. The ‘“‘caterpillars innumer- 
able” eat more than the birds did. In vain the 
indignant farmer’s wail! God is ‘‘on the side of the 
big battalions,” even when the army is of slugs, 
and it is of no use praying for good harvests while 
we make them impossible. Much of the failure of 
crops and the fall in the value of land and home 
produce is directly traceable to our interference with 
the proper balance of nature in her creatures. 

However, were the fashion of wearing mangled 
birds and beasts on the head really pretty and pleas- 
ant to the educated eye, no consideration for farmer 
or innocent pedestrian could be expected to touch 
the thoughtless votaries of Za mode. Still less can 
they be touched on the sentimental side—have not 
some leathern girls danced at balls with a trimming 
of robin redbreasts on their half-clad forms ?—and 
questions of cruelty are certainly best discussed dis- 
tinct from questions of beauty. I have never been 
unphilosophic enough to argue the question of dress 
from the moral side, though I may nurse a private 
opinion that a moral side exists and has a most deep 
influence, because dress is an index to character. 
And it is only because so many pretty faces on both 
sides the Atlantic have been spoilt by this smashed- 
bird excrescence of sick fancy, that 1 venture to al- 
lude to the farmer as above, who deserves scant 
pity, no doubt, while himself remains the worst 
naturalist, 
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My readers may be glad to know that when rural 
property and rural pleasure in America were seen to 
be in danger through thoughtless shooting by boys 
and indiscriminate trapping by milliners’ envoys, 
when entire species were disappearing from the 
groves and fens, the lovely hummingbird extermi- 
nated in several places, the innocent bobolink and 
others becoming extinct, the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union got an act passed for the protection of 
birds other than game birds, and their nests and 
eggs. (The game birds were already under pro- 
tection.) The Audubon Society set itself to create a 
public sentiment in support of the law. The active 
members endeavored to enlighten the crass ignorance 
of the common people by instructing them in the 
important functions performed by birds in planting 
seeds, fertilizing virgin and poor soil, devouring 
young grubs, chrysalides, and flies on the wing, and 
many more ways, They popularized ‘‘dry” scien- 
tific reports on natural history of all kinds, and 
taught those classes whose liberty was restrained by 
the prohibitive acts wy legislation was vital, and 
what would be the consequences of indifference. 
The Society rapidly grew to immense proportions, 
and one of the first effects was the reduction of the 
odious fashion of wearing smashed birds. * * * 


THE EDITOR’S TALK. 


The Band of Mercy and Humane Educator, pub- 
lished by the Young American Humane Union of 
Philadelphia, and edited by Mrs. Charles Willing, 
who contributes a goodly share of the original mat- 
ter, is a modest little monthly of eight pages octavo. 
Mrs. Willing has not been able to give 7he Band oy 
Mercy that wide circulation which its general excel- 
lence merits and which she craves, not for the sake 
of the dollars and dimes, but because its pleasant 
pages contain seeds of pure and healthy thought 
which she would like to see fertilizing and shaping 
the characters of the young people in all the pleasant 
land of Penn. We are told that the subscriptions 
barely cover the costs of a single month's issue. 
This is not as it should be; not as it would be if the 
little sheet were better known. It is full of charm- 
ing stories, original and culled, every one of which 

possesses an educational value, 


It does not take very long to skim through Ow 
Dumb Animals, but one turns from its perusal re- 
freshed. Written in advocacy of mercy to our dumb 
friends, there is no taint of maudlin sentimental- 
ity about it, but every line fs breezy, healthful and 
robust, with a vein of pleasant humor peering through 
the crannies. Every sentence of matter pertaining 
to the affairs of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’ is accentuated by 
the strong individuality of its robust founder and 
president, Geo. T. Angell, and the gleanings, which 
by the way are always conscientiously acknowledged, 
bear no less evidence of good judgment in their 
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selection. It is necessary to the success of such an 
undertaking as the Mass. Soc. P. C. A., that its 
director should have the faculty of putting his hands 
into other people's pockets. Many accomplish 
more or less in this direction by dint of laborious 
effort and in spite of every attempt to elude them, 
but Geo. T. Angell stands out as an artist in this 
department. The slipping in of his hand is accom- 
panied by such an agreeable sensation that when 
thus engaged people crowd around him like children 
around a fond father engaged in a game of romps 
with them, shouting, ‘me next;” and the money 
thus won could hardly be applied to a worthier pur- 
pose. The dry statistics of achievement do not in 
any sense represent the measure of good work done. 
That must be sought in the growing sentiment that 
is ever contracting the field for repressive measures. 
We congratulate Geo. T. Angell on having found a 
field of labor so favorable to his own healthy devel- 
opment. 


It is pleasant to us to see success achieved by 
others working on the same lines as we and in kin- 
dred fields. The success of our big brother Forest 
and Stream in creating a sentiment among sports- 
men in favor of game protection, the substitution 
of clay-pigeons for live birds at shooting matches, 
together with the rapid development of humane 
societies, are indications that a healthy sentiment is 
permeating all classes, and prophetic of success to be 
achieved in the field we have made exclusively our 
own. And this is a wide field. With us it is no 
mere plea for mercy to the creature under our con- 
trol. We found a people blindly believing that the 
birds which were given to man to be with him, were 
so many competitors with him for the fruits of the 
earth—standing between him and sole possession, 
and it is our chosen task to undermine this fatal 
delusion and guide the nation to the realization of 
the fact that all birds, each in its own way, perform 
functions so vitally essential to human well-being 
that our own best interests are involved in their con- 
tinuance. 


IN consequence of the press of matter this month, 
both ‘‘Charley” and ‘‘Byram and Ghopal” have had 
to stand over. As regards Byram and Ghopal, they 
are only casual acquaintances as yet and will not be 
much missed; moreover, they who are interested in 
them may be assured that they will have abundant 
opportunity to travel many a stage in company with 
them. As to Charley, he indulges in such extra- 
ordinary adventures that nobody knows what will 
be the end of him. He was all right at last accounts, 
and left us a couple of his journeys, which will be 
published as early as we have space for them. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 

ment concerning 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most use(ul species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and bdys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamenta purposes~ principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful one which cevours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer’s crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose-advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher’s lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season. 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip 11,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
lirds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri+ 
can bird skins aresent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in three months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indianand Brazilian bird skins,and 356,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have ae sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects multiply with such astounding rapidity that a single 
et may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 

illions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors. 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, from 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. 1f we suppose only six insects to have been brought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 

oung alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them, 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created. 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded. The objects 
sought to be accomp ished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(1) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
niet The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds. 

(3) The pressing of the feathers of wild birds. Ostric 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted. 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 
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birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
by public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds. The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. : 

Obviously the Society cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery , urposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentiment is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members. 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any oi the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership 1n the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred. There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. he boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
piaacy the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress, 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to Shy local secretary, will be enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration, 

LOCAL SECRETARIES. 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society’s office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficateesof membership will be issued to any pela except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta iss yet been appointed, individual 
applicants for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership. This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, atter whom the Society very appro-~ 
priately takes its name, 

The office of the Society is at 40 Park Row, New York city. 
All communications shoula be addressed 
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ment Registered Label attached, with- 
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Achilles, the greatest warrior of the elder world, could only 
receive his death wound in his heel. Many men and women 
have died since his day by receiving their death blow also 
upon the foot, discovering all too late that this was a vital 
part of the body. Wet feet, cold feet, hot and perspiring feet, 
are as dangerous to health and life as the wound that slew 
Achilles. Be wise in time and cover your feet properly, and 
protect them from the rapid and extreme changes of our 
climate. 

I have every sort and variety of Shoes for Men, Women and 
children, thus providing the amplest care, comfort, protection 
and safeguards for the feet in every necessity and emergency. 


Ladies’ Hand-Sewed 
Welt Button Boots, 


$3.00 


Per Pair. 


Ladies’ Kid-Top, Straight Patent Leather Tip, Hand- 
Sewed Welt Button Boots......... ......0.000... $ 


3 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat Button Boots.. 5: 
3 
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Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Curacoa Kid Button Boots... 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat, Foxed Kid- 

Top, Waukenphast Button Boots..... ............. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt Calf, Foxed Kid-Top, Wau- 

kenphast Button Boots 3.00 


ba Sp eaR MAIN Sewn cube caves 3 

These Shoes are especially designed to take the place of the 
highest grade custom work of the finest material and finish, 
and the best workmanship that can be produced. I do not 
hesitate to warrant them equal to any custom made that are 
sold from $6 to $7 per pair, and at almost half the price. They 
are made in every variety, shape and form, and it makes no 
difference what the preference may be, I can guarantee a per- 
fect fit and satisfaction in every instance. 


SCANVAS SEIOES. 

My stock of Canvas Shoes of every description for Ladies, 
Misses and Children is now complete, such as Lawn Tennis, 
Bicycle, Yachting, and for all outdoor sporting purposes, at 
astonishingly low prices. 

I have tireless shoes for walkers, wing like slippers for dan- 
cers, dressy shoes for promenaders, low shoes for the comfort- 
loving ; in fact every kind of foot covering for Men, Women 
and Children, «nd at prices much Icwer than the same quality 
and make of goods are sold for elsewhere. 

People out of town should send fer Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mailed free on application. 


A, J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Avenue & Twelfth Street. 
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Let the school of home be a good one. 
Let the reading at home be such as to 
quicken the mind for better reading still; 
for the school at home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to. What shall 
mother and sister and father and brother 
read to the baby? 

BaByLAND, Babyland rhymes and jingles; 
great big letters and little thoughts and 
words out of BABYLAND, Pictures so easy 
to understand that baby quickly learns the 
meaning of light and shade, of distance, 
of tree, of cloud. The grass is green; the 
sky is blue; the flowers—are they red or 
yellow? That depends on mother’s house- 
plants. Baby sees in the picture what she 
sees in the home and out of the window. 

BasyLAND, mother’s monthly picture- 
and-jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and 
baby’s mother-help. 

Babies are near enough alike. One Basy- 
LAND fits them all; 50 cents a year. Send 
to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


What, when baby begins to read for her- 
self? Why /erself and not Aimself? Turn 
about is fair play—If man means man and 
woman too, why shouldn’t little girls in- 
clude the boys? 

Our Litrtt Men AND WOMEN is an- 
other monthly made to go on with. Basy- 
LAND forms the reading habit. Think ofa 
baby with the reading habit! After a little 
she picks up the letters and wants to know 
what they mean. The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie below the jingles 
begin to ask questions. 

What do Jack and Jill go up the hill 
after water for? Isn’t the water down hill? 
Baby is outgrowing BABYLAND. 

Our LittLtE Men AND WOMEN comes 
next. No more nonsense. ‘There is fun 
enough in sense. The world is full of in- 
teresting things; and, if they come to a 
growing child not in discouraging tangles 


SCHOOL OF HOME. 


but an easy one at a time, there is fun 
enough in getting hold of them. ‘That is 
the way to grow. Our LirTLeE MEN AND 
WomeEN helps such growth asthat. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and 
pictures; not too easy. The reading habit 
has got to another stage. 

You may send a dollar to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, for such a school as that 
for one year. 


Then comes THE Pansy with stories of 
child-life, tales of travel at home and 
abroad, adventure, history, old and new 
religion at home and over the seas, and 
roundabout tales on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; THE Pansy the maga- 
zine. There are thousands and thousands 
of children and ‘children of larger growth 
all over the country who know about Pansy 
the writer, and THE Pansy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands more 
who will be glad to know. 

Send to D. Lothrop Company, Boston, a 
dollar a year for THE Pansy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well es- 
tablished; not only the reading habit, but 
liking for useful reading; and useful read- 
ing leads to learning. 

Now comes WIDE AWAKE, vigorous, 
hearty, not to say heavy. No, it isn’t 
heavy, though full as it can be of practical 
help along the road to sober manhood and 
womanhood. Fullas it can be? There is 
need of play as well as of work; and WiprE 
AWAKE has its mixture of work and rest 
and play. The work is all toward self-im- 
provement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 

Send D, Lothrop Company, Boston, $2.40 
a year for WiprE AWAKE. 


Specimen copies of all the Lothrop mag- 
azines for fifteen cents; any one for five— 
in postage stamps. 
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“ Our Salad Dressing and New 
BEAR THIS Process Gatsupeaive ene to 
the most modest repast. 
Waa While our Olives, Capers and 
Brandy Fruit@ added thereto 
transform it into a feast, 

For sale by the leading Grocers on 
the American Continent. Any arti 
cle your Grocer cannot supp y, we 
willif you send for a price-list. 
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full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 
birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 


experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 
DO YOU HAPPEN. TO HAN Seca s 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Stream. 


For-OQUT-DOOR: LIVE. 
For CAMPING? 

For ANGLING ? 

For SHOOTIN Ge. 

For YACHTING? 

For CANOEING ? 


TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months, 
Mention this magazine. Address 


Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 
Read the Forest and Stream. 


Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 
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Sport with Gun and Rod. 


This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ; 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; 
cloth. $10; cloth, on cheaper paper, $5. 


Antelope and Deer of America. 

By Hon, J. D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the 
haunts and habits of our antelope and deer, where to find 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under 
domestication. Price $2.50. 


Forest and Stream Fables. 


By “‘Awausoose.”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point. octs. 


The Canoe Aurora. 


By C. Bowyer Vaux (‘Dot’). By the first of A 
American canoeists. In this book he tells all about how to sai 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use 
or laid up for winter. Price $1.00. 


Small Yachts. 


Tueir Desicn AND Construction, by C. P. Kunnarpr. 
This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kind yet 
issued in America, ‘The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated 
with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page 
plates. Price $7.00. 


sOur New Alaska. 


By Cuas. HAttock. In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost 
possessions, Price $1.50. 


The Forest Waters the Farm; 3 

Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps AS Reservoirs. By ANTO- 
NIN Rousset; translated by Rev. S. W. Powerit. A famous 
book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
portance; 10g pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Canoe and Boat Building 


For Amateurs. By W. P. StepHens. A manual of boat 
building by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
sides the 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
own canoe and build it well. Price $x.50. 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 


By Turopore Roosevett. A book of hunting adventure 
in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 


Training vs. Breaking. 


By S. T. Hammonp, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. 
Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs 
has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
easily controlled by kindness than by severity. There is a 
chapter on training pet and house dogs. Price ey 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 

By “Seneca,” A little book full of receipts and hints for 
the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them. In- 
dispertakls to the camper. Price $1.00. ; 
Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 

By Dame JuLiana Berners. An elegant reprint of a 
quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century, Price $1.00. 


Woodcraft. 


By ‘‘Nessmuxk.”’? In ‘*Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years in acquir- 
ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
this book without learning something, Price $1.00, 


Cay” Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books, 
Address Forrst AND Stream Pupiisnine Co., 40 Park Row, New York, 
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